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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blendinstruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR PABBS. ings of revenge. ‘The poor thief who attempts 





* Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 





FROM THE BERKSHIRE AMERICAN. 
THE DISHONEST BANKRUPT. 


We have not assumed this title as though it 
belonged to a character of rare occurrence. 
Unfortunately for mankind, it is but too com- 
mon. Humanity has wept at its frequent ap- 
pearance, and justice seems to have drawn 
closer the bandage over her eves, that she 
might the more effectually hide from her view 
its hideous deformity. 

We now refer to that species of bankrupt, 
who has fraudulently taken the benefit of the 
insolvent act, by concealing his wealth, or who 
has afterwards acquired riches, but still con- 
tinues to withhold from his creditors their just 
dues, and derides the claims of equity, which, 
though like a chained lion they cannot be di- 
vested of their strength, are rendered inert by 
the shackles of the law. 

Among the creditors of the bankrupt are 
frequently to be found the widow and the or- 
phan, the mechanic and the labourer, whose 
dues are kept back by fraud, and whose wretch- 
edness is uggravated by seeing their wealthy 
creditor rolling in pleasure at their expense, 


to better his condition by helping himself to 
your property, and the robber, who openly bids 
you stand and deliver, would be degraded by 
comparison with the dishonest bankrupt :—the 
thief takes nothing but moveables, and the reb- 
ber may be resisted; the thief has the plea of 
poverty, and the robber at least the equivocal 
virtue of courage ; but the dishonest bankrupt, 
under cover of the law, defrauds you of houses 
and lands, and without the excuse of want, does 
that beneath a legal subterfuge, which he has 
not even the equivocal virtue of boldly attempt- 
ing, a the robber, in defiance of danger and 
death. 

| But mark the difference in the fate of these 
different individuals. ‘The lesser villain, who 
‘has uulawfully taken the value of a few paltry 
‘dollars, is dragged to the bar of justice, and 
thence consigned to hard labour and ignominy 
in the penitentiary ; while the greater villain, 
who has, under cover of law, robbed the honest 
_and industrious of thousands, rolls in the lap of 
luxury, and enjoys the caresses of the wealthy, 
and fashionable and giddy world! 

L , formerly an inhabitant of this village, 
is a notorious instance of the dishonest bank- 
rupt. A neighbour of his, by industry and 
economy, had become the owner of two littie 
farms. L— contrived to defraud him of 











and setting their honest claims at defiance.|poth. One he purchased on credit, and indu- 
Phe law is equally absurd and unjust, which ced the unsuspecting owner to become his 


putsit in the power of man to be rich and yet 
withhold*the payment of his debts. Better, 
in thie case, would it be,if there were no law; 
for then the strong sense of native justice 
would rise against the wealthy bankrupt, and 


compel him to surrender his ill-gotten or ill- 
retained treasure. 

But the injustice of the law is no excuse for 
the frauds of bankruptcy; it does not, and 
cannot, alter the eternal nature of right and 
wrong; and he who takes the advantage of its 
provisions to cheat his creditors, is a villain of 
no feeble die—not having that shadow of ex- 
cuse which even the andleoe may sometimes 


an) A plead, namely, injured honour, and the prompt- 


surety for borrowed money to an amount that 
swallowed up the other—and becoming bank- 
rupt immediately after, defrauded the honest 
farmer of his little all. ‘Turned houseless and 
homeless on the world, ruined in fortune and 
broken in spirit, the poor man shortly after 
ended an onuage life, the victim of dishonest 
bankruptcy—leaving a wife and children des- 
titute of subsistence. How many others were 
defrauded, and are now suffering the conse- 
quences, we know not; we mention this case, 
as one of singular aggravation. 

L went to the state of New-York, and 
settled in one of the cities on the Hudson. 








Until this time the moral hue of his conduct 
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seems to have been somewhat doubtful ; there 
was, perhaps, nothing in it which could be 
pronounced absolutely villanous, unless it be|/any legal claim, let it be brought ; but—” 
proved that he borrowed money with the de-|  “ A legal claim we don’t pretend,” said the 
sign of failing, and drew in the honest farmer | trembling girl, “ but [ thought a sense of jus- 
to be his ‘surety, with the previous knowledge tice, urged by the plea of humanity, might 
that it must eventuate in his ruin. But the| have some weight. 
darker part of the transaction, the after-piece! “Indeed!” said L “that is fine talk; 
of villany, is yet te come. L—— engaged in| but do yoa think I’m a fool ?” 
business, was successful, and in a few years| “I think of nothing,’ feelingly answered 
rose to wealth. Now was the time to have the girl, “but the condition of my poor mother 
repaired, at least as far as money would go, my little brothers and sisters—once enjoying 
the miseries he had brought upon the family of| the comforts of life—now reduced to beggary. 
the farmer. To restore the husband and the; Oh think for a moment of their wants, and Jet 
father, to recall the days ere the wife was a/it have some influence on your heart. On my 
widow and the children orphans from want, knees [ beg you will pity their condition—it 
was not in his power; to pay what he owed, |is for them alone I plead—I ask nothing for 
principal and interest, he was abundantly able ;| myself.” 
and this he should have done to the uttermost | “Plead till you are grey—kneel till you 
farthing—and would have done, if a spark! grow to the floor,” replied L , and coldly 
either of honesty or humanity had remained turned away. 
unextinguished in hisheart. He did not do| Night had now come ; it was dark, and cold, 
it; he has not done it to this day. He ap-jand stormy. - 
proaches the sacred altar, he partakes of the} “ Will you be kind enough to allow me 
communion cup, he professes faith in the name) shelter for the night?” said the girl, now al- 
of Him who has commanded to “ do unto others | most exhausted by her feeling—* 1 have no 
as you would have other do unto you,” and—| money, I am a stranger, and know not where 
yet he withholds the substance of the widow to go.” 
and the fatherless! . “ Young woman,” said L sternly, “I do 
Near the close of a cold winter’s day, a|not wish to be troubled with you.” 
young female came to his house. She was, “Is it your custom,” said the girl, “to turn 
clad in poor but clean apparel; she seemed to| the weak, the pennyless into the street when 
have been bred to better fortune, but to have the dreary night, the cold and the storm are 
passed her latter years in servitude.—Meek- so dreadtul f”’ 
ness and humility, gentleness and resignation,| “ Girl,’’ replied the rich bankrupt, “ you 
were marked in her countenance and demea- came upon a fool's errand, and may thank 
nor. She approached the master of the house yoursell for such reception as you meet with. 
with trembling diffidence; a tear stood in her 1 tell you once more, I don’t wish to be trou- 
eye; she begged to ask a favour—she hoped bled with you—there is the door.” 
she should not give offence—she declared her- ‘This young woman arose—she seemed to 
self to be the eldest daughter of , acquire energy with the occasion—she raised 
naming the farmer from whom L had her eyes to heaaven—“ mighty God!’ said she, 
taken his all, and who in consequence had “is this a being created in thine image —-this 
descended broken-hearted to the grave. man who withholds from the widow and the 
At the mention of that name, and the sight ‘atherless their just dues—who denies the 
of the orphan daughter, the conscience of boon of a shelter, for one single night, to the 
J. was not untouched ; buthe suppressed weary, the weak and the pennyless whom he 
the feeling by a strong effort. He had injured has beggared—is this the man— i” 
the family too deeply for reparation—and felt; Winile she was speaking, the countenance 
no disposition to forgive where he had injured. of L grew dark with rage; he thrust her 
He addressed the young woman in a stern violently into the street, and closed the door! 
voice, and asked what might be her business Immediately the tempest seemed to utter one 
with him. jong moaning sound—it struck dismay to the 
The orphan replied, that her mother, her! heart of L——; he sunk aghast upon a seat. 
brothers and sisters, were in want of the ne-' But the sound ceased, and he forgot the warn- 
cessaries of life; that she understood he was ing. ‘The next Sunday he took the sacramen- 
now wealthy and could easily repay what was tal cup; the widow and the orphan were not 
justly their due—that. however, she did not in all his thoughts. 


“ Who talks to me of justice ?” interrupted 
L——; “if you or any of your family have 





























come to demand it, but would consider as a! 
favour any, the smallest portion, which he 
might see fit to bestow. 

“Young woman’ said he, “I am surprised 
that you should come here with such a plea. 
It lever was indebted to your father, the law 
das discharged me from that obligation, 

“Prue, but justice,” said the girl— 





‘This is but one instance, among a thousand, 


of the DISHONEST BANKRUPT. 





Pleasure is a rose, near which there grows the 
thorn of evil. Itis wisdoim‘s work so carefully 
to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn and Jet its 
rich perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful ador- 
ation of him who gave the rose to blow. | 
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FROM THE PHILADELPHIA SAT. EVENING Post. jance, this more than widow and her children 
THE VENDUE. are to be driven from a home they have made 
On the evening of December 12, 1804, [|a garden, at this inclement season,” said, with 
was slowly and painfully approaching the vil-| much energy, a very interesting looking young 
lage of Broomville, on the borders of QOhio.| Woman, who sat beside the aged landlord of 
‘Lhe day was in a peculiar manner disagree-| the Red Lion. 
able; a mixture of snow and rain, with a fitful| “It is her own fault,” observed Mr. Jamic- 
but violent north-west wind, beat the tempest | Son, with the utmost coldness.—* Had her finely 
on the faces of myself and companion. ‘This, dressed and fine feeling young daughter mar 
partner in the toils and chilly evils we had to) ried young Trimming, his mother would never 
encounter, had only joined me on the morning} have exacted her husband’s debt, Miss Mc- 
before. We had lodged at the same village,| Frame.” “ Married young Trimming !” ejac- 
and setting out at the same moment, found, by| ulated Miss McFrame; “and now we under- 
a few inquiries, that we were journeying to-|stand the motive which urges thi. same pre- 
wards the same place, tacitly agreed toadvance| cious mother and son. I love Jane Swansey 5 
together. If we had either felt inclined to}! have loved her from our infancy; she is to 
converse, the howling winds through the deep} me like a sister, but now IL almost adore her. 
forest would have prevented much social com-| She has chosen to meet the chastisemments of 
munication; but as to myself, my feelings cor- Providence rather than unite herself to base- . 
responded with the forbidding aspect of the| ness, ignorance, and, L may add, unfeeling 
elements, and my fellow-traveller seemed still|rapacity. That Being who permits the blow 
more absorbed and silent. Thus passed the| will provide a shelter for this bereaved family ; 
day, until the opening of Broomville and the|and’—-Here a flood of tears choked hee 
closing twilight presented dimly a Red Lion,| utterance, as she rose, and with convulsive 
frowning welcome to the comforts of an inn.| emotion left the room. 
A few moments introduced oar jaded nags to| Without the feast visible impression from 
the stable, and ourselves to the comforts of aj the passionate and generous expressions of 
blazing wood fire in the sitting room of Thom-| Miss Mc#rame,* Miss Jane will have some use 
us McFrame. for the luinber of education she obtained in 
During our day’s ride, [had eyed my fellow! Lexington and Cincinnati,” simpered the first 
traveller with as much attention as our rela-| speaker, with an air of profound self-felt conse- 
tive situation would admit. His frame was in} quence. “ She will so,” replied the immove- 
a very marked degree muscular; his limbs and/able Mr. Jamieson ; “ifher pride can permit 
features, tho’ rough, were finely proportioned. | her to teach a school i» place of straving, and 
‘Tho’ the wrinkles of his face and his already | young master James must look for some other 
blossomed head bespoke a man of fifty years, business than the bar. [have always condemn- 
his vigor of motion, and the fire of his strongly edi this mistaken custom, now gaming ground, 
speaking eye, evinced a healthy and unimpair-| of educating you g persons above their means ; 
ed constiiution.—Seated at the tavern fire, as, don’t you, Mr. Flimsey ?”? “1 Jo so, heartily,” 
on the way, he retired within himself. Though) replied our orator, who had opened the conver- 
civil and even polite when addressed, it was/sation, But here both speakers were electri- 
apparent that he avoided, as far as he decently) fied by my hitherto silent friend who had cou- 
could, all conversation. A similar remark| tinued to regard them with looks of the most 
might have been made by any other observer, eloquent contempt. — 
respecting myself. A call to supper, however,| _“ Excess of education must have been follow- 
roused us both, und brought us wie a mixed ed in your families, | presume, gentlemen, with 
company of about twenty persons. hereditary ammosity,” firmly and very coolly 
“You are going to the vendue on Mondayjobserved my frend. ‘This very unexpected 
next, Mr. Jamieson,’ observed a sprucely-| sally brought the eyes of Jamieson and Flimsey 
dressed dandy-looking young man, directly) at once on their new ally. At the first glance 
opposite to myself and my travelling friend.| much wrath was mustered against the intruder 
«And you also, [ suppose,” replied a middle) bat evaporated iu silence. Phere was a some- 
aged sharp looking man, upon whose every! thing in the stern brow, the broad and nervous 
feature sat meanness, avar.ce, and cruelty. form, and indigaant aspect of the object of their 
«It depends on the weather,” continued the vengeance, which whispered prudence in an- 
first speaker. “If this storm cont.nues, I ger. A dead silence of afew moments follow- 
would not ride ten miles to save Mrs. Swansey ed, which was again broken by my friend, whe 
and her whole family from the bottom of the; turned to our white headed and respectable 
Vhio,”? “There willbe better purchases for looking landlord, and mildly asked who this 
those who do go,” replied Mr. Jamieson,| Mrs. Swansey was, and what were the causes 
should the weather increase in its fury ; there-| of her distress. 
fore, the more violent the wind, the more de-| “Mrs. Swaasey,” said Mr. McFrame with 
termined | am to attend the sale.” a sivh, “has been the undeserving child of 
«So, after all her struggles, her industry,| mistortune from her youth. L knew her pa- 
and that of her children, and with every claim | rents well, James and Ellen Wallace ; we also 
gu the love and esteem of her whole acquaint-| were children together. Maria Wallace was 
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their only daughter; who, with two sons com- 
oe their family. We were all natives of 

ucks county, in Pennsylvania, and bred, if 
not in wealth,in adecent competence. Maria 
Wallace herself, according to the opinion of 
Mr. Jamieson and of Mr. Flimsey, was educa- 
ted above the means of her parents. She was 
educated at that seat of innocence and intelli- 
gence, Bethlehem ; but at eighteen she return- 
ed among us, the sweet, unpresuming child 
she had always been. Her brothers were also 
pomising, though in point of information infe- 
rior ; peace and content, with the most endear- 
ing altection, however, seemed to be their lot, 
when the storm of adversity burst, which still 
continues torage. In one fatal night, fire by 
some means was communicated totheir barn ; 
the wind was high, and carried the flames upon 
the dwelling, and all was consumed. What 
was abundance, neatness, and comfort in eve- 





ning, was ruin and desolation in the morning. 
A good character and friendly neighbors pre- 
vented the worst consequence from immediate- 
ly following, but the wound was too deep for 
cure. 








“ This calamity was soon followed by an-| 
other. A young man, a cousin of Maria,| 
William Swansey, a young man of extraordi- 
nary endowments, but most violent passions, | 
had imperceptibly gained her heart; was, 
disapproved by her parents, forbid the house, 
and clandestinely married. ‘They were for- 
given and received to their home; but a few 
months left poor M aria to deplore her rashness, 
and to own the foresight and justice of her 





fond parents. With discordant tempers, pov- 
erty, which William was unwilling, and Maria’ 
unable to encounter and the stings of a wounded 
heart, rendered the young and beautiful Maria 
Swansey an object of wretchedness—They 
remained together, however, until this invalua- 
ble woman became the mother of two children, 
James and Jane, who are now her affectionate 
and dutiful companions in misfortune. Their 
father, in the third year of his marriage, when 
Jane was yet unborn, suddenly, and without 
any known particular cause, abandoned his 
family and neighborhood. He was traced to 
Philadel phia, but there all knowledge of his fate 
was closed to his distracted wife. Kighteen 
years have now elapsed, and whether William 
Swansey is alive or dead, remains to us all 
unknown. 

« About a year after her forced widowhood, 
her parents and myself and family, made part 
of a large company who removed to this place 
and vicinity. Mr. Wallace entered the for- 
ests with his family, and commenced the very 
farm which is, in a few days to be given up to 
strangers. The residue of this heart-breas- 
ing story may be completed ina few words. 
Among the number, and the only one who 
was wealthy, was Jasper ‘irimming. This 
man lent money to most ofhis fellow emigrants ; 
and as far as he could muster independence of 





- mind to the aid of his heart, was moderate and 


even generous ; but his wife, and now his son, 
arethe reverse. Old Trimming died suddenly, 
and the grass had not commenced to cover his 
grave, when his bonds were in suit, and ex- 
ecution followed judgment with unsparing ra- 
pidity, unless stayed by payment. One of their 
debtors was Mr. Wallace, who with his wife, 
are beyond the reach of human charity or 
cupidity. The two young Wallaces, many 
years past, left Ohio for Louisiana and have not 
either returned or been heard of. Every thing 
that woman could do to cultivate the minds of 
her children and to save their home, Mrs. 
Swansey has done. Butalas! ruin seemsnow 
to hang over her head by a rotten threaad—not 
only her farm, but every thing she possesses 
is under the sheriff’s hand.” 

During this brief recital, my new friend 
seemed affected to the very heart. His arm 
rested on the table, while his whole soul was 
moved. Struggling with his feelings, and lis- 
tening as we all did with deep attention, except 
Messrs. Jamieson and Flimsey, who had eloped 
in the interim. “ How far does Mrs. Swansey 
live from this village?” demanded my friend. 
« About ten miles,’ replied the landlord, as the 
company rose from the table. 

During the night the storm had abated,—the 
clouds were dispersed, and never did | behold 
a more lovely winter morning. ‘The air was 
cold, but pure and bracing. When I enteréd 
the sitting room I found my fellow-traveller 
seated, melancholy and self-retired, as the 
evening before; but with I thought, less of 
_ stone or wretchedness of expression. ‘To my 

emand of, “ uo you proceed this morning ?” 
he replied, “I believe not. 1 am one of those 
adventurers who have sought this region to find 
a home and agrave, and have thought of remain- 
ing here a few days, and giving that picture 
of benevolence, Mr. Jamieson, a companion to 
Mrs. Swansey’son Monday next. If there is 
to be purchases made, why may not I have the 
advantages as well as another?” “I can see 
no objection,” I replied ; “ and as Lam exactly 
in the same situation, aud in a similar mind, 
suppose we go together, and outbid each other 
and Mr. Jamieson, until the poor widow may 
receive the value of her property.” 

The gaiety of my manner in some measure 
softened his features, and lightened something 
like a smile on the weatherbeaten brow before 
me. “ It is then settled that we proceed to- 
gether to assist in fleecing the fatherless,’’ 
continued I, with an seemed levity. «“ Or on 
a better errand—to disappoint some harpies of 
their prey,”’ said, solemn!y, but mildly, my still 
unknown friend; and subjoined, “my name is 
Simon Graham”—* and mine Mark Bancroft,” 
was rapilly interchanged; and now, with a 
medium of communication, we agreed to spend 
the intermediate time as well as we could, and 
make two at the sale of Mrs. Swansey’s 
worldly possessions—Kmployed with each 
other, or sitting with the landlord and his 
lamily, the week wore away. Our intentiog 
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was, from the desire of Mr Graham, kept to 
ourselves. His reasons | knew not, but felt 
no harm in the request. ‘Though generally 
sedate and calm, occasional, and sometimes 
very violent symptoms of impatience and anx- 
iety broke from my friend Graham. At the 
public table he was almost continually silent, 
though attentive to the conversation of others. 

Monday morning came ; our reckoning paid, 
and horses ordered to be ready after breakfast. 
While seated at table, the first demand made 
at the same place, on the evening of our ar- 
rival, was now repeated—* You are going to 
the vendue to-day, Mr. Jamieson?” “If am,” 
replied Jamieson. “And [I also,” observed 
Mr. Flimsey. “So much the better for us,” 
said Mr. Graham; “this gentleman and my- 
self are strangers, and stand in need of guides 
in this wild country. We have concluded to 
enter the lists fer a share of the spoil; if the 
dove is to be devoured, we may perhaps obtain 
the feathers.” 

The proposed addition to their company, I 
could plainly perceive, was not very — 
received ; but as it could not easily be avoid- 
ed, was coldly accepted ; and together we, in 
about three hours, found ourselves on the 
banks of the Muskingum, and, as the reluc- 
tantly obliging Mr. Flimsey informed us, in 
sight of Mrs. Swansey’s house. 

Before we arrived, Mr. Graham, by a sign, 
invited me to ride slowly, and fall in the rear. 
When our two companions were beyond hear- 
ing, he addressed me thus—*“It is very evi- 
dent to both of us, that we attend this sale, 
from similar motives. and therefore ought not 
to traverse each other’s designs. For reasons 
which I shall feel bound to give you in the 
sequel, | wish to become the purchaser of all 
this property, and am determined to be so, or 
compel whoever opposes me to pay its value. 
If that blood-sucker before me, or any of his 
tribe, obtains the widow’s farm, ke or they shall 
not have much cause to exult in the cheapness 
of their purchase. I would consider it a very 
great obligation if you would take the lead in 
bidding, and permit me to bid when I find the 
me near the value. Should any part be 

nocked down to you, I engage to take it off 
your hands. I pledge you my word, and if 
that does not satisfy you, here is money to pay 
more than all can ever reach.” 

As I really had no wish to become his com- 
etitor, and had full confidence in his honour, 
readily assented to the arrangement. ‘The 

day, though keenly cold, was clear and serene ; 
a crowd had collected on our arrival. As we 
rode up to the gate of the front yard, the first 
objects which arrested our attention was two 
trembling females, weeping, and, with eyes 
turned towards the dwelling house, were slow- 
ly led down the lawn. ‘The murmur of regret 
of some, and the sneers of many, told us at 
once who these mourners were. It was the 
mother and daughter leaving, as they thought 
forever, their home, and finding a momentary 


shelter from charity. A noble, manly, and 
really elegant young man walked between; he 
was theson and the brother. I have been wit- 
ness to many a scene of sorrow, but never was 
my heart more bitterly wrung than when this 
mournful group passed their gate into the open 
road,—the wide world. The fortitude of Mr. 
Graham was wholly overcome. ‘The heavings 
of his bosom were convulsive, and the big 
drops flowed abundantly down the most im- 
pressed countenance I ever beheld. “ Where 
are these poor fugitives now to go?” I demand- 
ed of a decent old man, as the Swanseys turn- 
ed up the river road. “ ‘They are going to my 
house,” said the stranger ; “ where they shall 
remain as long as itis In my power to protect 
them; but, oh God of mercies! I am involved 
in the same gulf which has swallowed them. 
In a few davs my family may be also fugitives 
before these ‘Irimmings. Heaven forgive 
them.” A most energetic shake by the hand 
from Mr. Graham, stopped the aged speaker. 
“ Whatever reward may await the Trimmings, 
your’s shall be ample and beyond your hope,” 
said Graham, as he again pressed the old man’s 
hand. Quickly, however, gaining his self-com- 
mand, he turned to me and observed, “ It is 
time we took our places ;” and we walked 
swiftly into the house, and with some trouble 
gained seats near the sheriff’s table, a few mo- 
ments before the sale. Mine was by a window 
from which was a full view of the front of the 
building, the river, and adjacent shores. ‘The 
prospect was indeed peculiarly fine. ‘Thead- 
vanced season had disrobed the forests and 
embrowned the fields, bat the bold outline 
evinced the richness of the landscape when 
spring had clothed it in green. ‘The house, 
under every disadvantage, appeared to have 
been the abode of more cultivated elegance 
than I would have expected to find in a place 
avery few years before a forest. My exami- 
nations were soon interrupted. The sale of 
personals commenced, and, according to my 
undersianding with Mr. Graham, | bid for 
every article; and for some time no name but 
that of Mark Bancroft appeared on the clerk’s 
baok. A few very deep and witty young 
gentlemen, it appeared, finding my disposition 
to purchase so keen, agreed to have some fun 
at my expense. ‘Their wit escaped my obser- 
vation, but my more sagacious friend percei- 
ved the plan, and turned it most effectually on 
their own heads, by leaving a number of arti- 
cles in their hands, at, in some cases, ten times 
their value. ‘This he effected by taking my 
place in bidding, and kept up his communica- 
tion with me, unperceived by the crowd, with 
the aid of his pocket-book and pencil. A lot 
of chairs, at one hundred dollars, which cost 
about twenty-five, broke the charm, and ex- 
posed the crest-fallen purchaser to the unmer- 
ciful jeers of his coadjutors, who attempted ty 
conceal their folly by making a butt of him. 

In fine, the personal preperty, with these 





trifling exceptions, became mine; or, rather, I 
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became the trustee of Mr. Graham. The 
amount of sales falling far below the debts and 
costs, the land was next putup. “ A fine farm 
one of the best in the county; three hundred 
and twenty acres, highly improved; fifty 
acres of meadow; a fine orchard; an elegant 
house as you may see. Who bids? A noble 
chance for an estate—Who bids?” “Five 
hundred dollars,” exclaimed a voice from the 
crowd. “A thousand dollars” exclaimed I. 
“Twelve hundred,” replied another voice. 
“You are determined to have this farm by 
some means or other,” shrewdly exclaimed the 
first bidder.—* Mr. T'rimming isa persevering 
young man,” echoed from one or two voices. 

‘he very name was enough for Mr. Graham, 
who wrote fifteen hundred and held it 
in the palm of his hand.—* Fifteen hundred”’ 
was repeated by me; and almost at the same 


leave, present; and will then satisfy you am- 
ply how far lL havea right to be there, and in 
the mean time desire, for your own sake, not 
another word of impertinence.”—The pre- 
sence of the sheriff, and the stern look of Gra- 
ham, made the admonition effective. Next 
day, at ten in the morning, and at the house, 
or rather store, of Mr. ‘l'rimming, it was ar- 
ranged that the business should be closed, and 
Trimming departed. “Thatis a truly suc- 
cessful family, that of Trimming’s,” said the 
sherit. “Riches have wings,” replied Gra- 
ham; “their day of calamity and retribution 
may arrive before they are prepared to eu- 
counter its changes;” and, turning to me, 
observed, that the advance of evening render- 
ed it prudent to think of lodging; and smiling 
for the first time since we had met. “ Mr. 
Bancroft and the sheciff if they can put up 





moment, “ T'wo thousand” came from the lips 
of Trimming. Six thousand was written by | 
Graham and proclaimed by me.“ Eight thou-| 
sand, ‘Trimming! eight thousand and the land) 
is your’s,” jocularly observed a young man.) 
But Trimming began to feel something appre-' 
hensive of having his name placed on the same | 
list with the purchaser of the chairs—had his | 
fears, and faintly bid six thousand five hundred. 
At this crisis Graham decided the contest, by | 
pronouncing ten thousand; when the hand of 
the sheriff fell, and Simon Graham was re- 
corded, and closed the sale. 

The crowd now began to disperse. I could 
perceive that a few of the most respectable of) 
the company were very much gratified at the. 
result, when the sheriff read thirteen thousand | 
seven hundred and sixty-four dollars, as the) 
amount. But our attention was engrossed by 
the old man to whose hospitable house the des- 
titute family of Swansey had retired. As soon 
us the opening crowd would admit, he advan- 
ced and seized our hands alternately. Nota 
word could escape from his mouth; his heart! 
was too high!y swelled for utterance, but his; 
looks bespoke ten thousand blessings upon our | 
heads. To relieve him and us, the sheriff 
advanced, and with much suavity sibbecensdl 
us, by observing, “Gentlemen you are, I pre- 
sume, strangers to this place, but I hope may) 
not remain so; your presence has saved a most | 
worthy family from total ruin. ‘The property| 
is valuable, and worth the money you have. 
engaged to pay; but in the present posture of) 
our alfairs, it is not probable if you had not) 
interfered, that more than one-third the sum) 
would have been realized.’ I then relinquish-| 
ed my purchases to Mr. Graham, who observed 
to the sheriff, that he was ready to receive his_ 
vouchers and pay over the money, but wished | 
tu be present when Mr. ‘Trimming received his 
dividend. “1 see no right you have to inter- 
fere with my business,” tartly observed ‘Trim 
ming. “ When it suits the convenience of the 
sheriff to satisfy your demand against the 
estate of James Wallace, young man,” replied 
Mr. Graham, “1 ain determined to be, with his 








with my fare, will do me a favor by being my 


“guests to-night ; as thisgentleman,’ seizing the 


hand of the protector of Mrs. Swansey, “ must 
have as many guests as itis probable he can 
well accommodate.’ ‘The sheriff, and 1 be- 
lieve myself, looked something foolish ; bat 
our surprise was soon over, as the cook of the 
Red Lion now appeared, with a small close 
cart ;—and, so well were his preparations made, 
that, ina short time, a very comfortable repast 
wasready. “ Lanticipated,’’ said Mr Graham, 
“that something of this kind might be neces- 
sary, and left a note with Mr. McFrame, who 
has performed his part.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 
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AUTUMN MORNING. 

Reader, are you an early riser? If not—be 
one immediately, or you will lose all the glo- 
rious sights ef an autumn morning, for this 
year, at least. Come, get up and walk oat 
with me into the fading fields —There. Now 
look to the east— 





“ far away, 

In the blue portals of the rising day.” 
See the first herald of morning. That large 
dark cloud just above the hill top, with its 
edges all on fire, is the morning’s harbinger. 
How beautiful! See the rich contrast between 
the gold and azure! And see that ray of 
light just flashing up from the unseen sun—it 
has set the whole cloud on fire, and broke it 
till it looks like a shattered mass of gold. 
Another, and a long train of bright pearls, 
touched with yellow stream up the vaulted sky. 
See there! ‘That pale, regular cloud away off 
in the blue, as it were an angel s mirror hung 
out uponthe sky. See bow gloriously the sun 
strikes it. ' Now look; it seems like a plane of 


lished pearl gleaming in thesunshine. Looky "A 


farther to the north—see you that scattering, 
train of black clouds, that seem as palls for: 
the departed night? Wait a moment and 
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the sunshine upon them. There. They are 
all melted gold flowing in ten thousand streams 
over the blue heavens? Did you ever see 
any thing more beautiful ? 





FROM THE TOKEN PoR 1830. 
THE SEA. 

“The sea is His, and He made it.” Its 
beauty isof God. It possesses it in richness 
of its own; it borrows it from earth, and air, 
and heaven. ‘The clouds lend it the various 
dyes of their wardrobe, and throw down upon 
it the broad masses of their shadow as they go 
sailing and sweeping by. The rainbow laves 
in it its many coloured feet. The sun loves 
to visit it. and the moon, and the glittering 
brotherhood of planets and stars; for they de- 
light themselves in its beauty. The sunbeam 
returns from it in showers of diamonds and glan- 
ces of fire; the moonbeams find in it a path- 
way of silver, where they dance to and fro, 
with the breeze and the waves, through the 
livelong night. It has a light, too, of its own, 
a soft and sparkling light, rivalling the stars ; 
and often does the ship which cuts its surface, 
leave streaming behind a milky way of dim 
and uncertain lustre, like that which is shi- 
ning deeply above. Itharmonises in its forms 
and sounds, both with the night and theday. It 
cheerfully reflects the light, and unites solemn- 
ly with the darkness. It imparts sweetness 
to the music of men, and grandeur to the 
thunder of heaven —What landscape is so 
beautiful as one upon the borders of the sea 
The spirit of its loveliness is from the waters, 
where it dwells and rests, singing its spells, 
and seattering its charms on all the coast. 
What rocks and cliffs are so glorious as those 
which are washed by the chafing sea? What 
groves, and fields, and dwellings are so en- 
chanting as these which stand by the reflecting 
sea r 





Anecdote.—Several years since a slave left 
the employ of bis master in New-York, and 
crossed over into Vermont, hired himself out 
to sume of our Yankee farmers to turn up, as 
a freeman, the soil of the Green Mountains. 
His master, tracing him out, brought an action 
before one of our Vermont courts against his 
employer for the amount of his wages. Sever- 
al witnesses were brought on to prove that the 
negro was a slave—the testimony ofall, how- 
ever, was pronounced by the judge to be in- 
sufficient. At length the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, rather indignantly demanded of his honor, 
“what evidence was necessary to prove the 
fact?” “4 bill of sale from the Almighty!” 
was the comprehensive but laconic reply.— 
Montpelier Patriot. 





Temperance.—A gentleman in New Haven 
co. Ct. has recently ordered a fine apple orch- 
ard to be cut down—* because the apples may 
be ground into cider, the cider may be distilled 
into spiritous liquor, and liquor if drunken 
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will make a man drunk. A good reason in 
sooth ! It is like the girl who while baking in 
an oven, stopped aud burst into tears; being 
asked the reason she answered, “I was think- 
ing that iff should get married, and should 
have a pretty baby, and the baby should get 
into a chair, and should climb into the oven, 


and get burned to death, what should I do} 


oh! oh !°—Evening Journal. 





Recreation.—Let not your recreations be 
lavish spenders of your time, but choose those 
which are heartfelt, short, recreative, and apt 
to refresh you, but at no time dwell! upon them, 
or make them your great employment : for he 
that spends his time in sports and calls it re- 
creation, is like him whose garment is all made 
of fringes, and his meat nothing but sauces; 
they are healthless, chargeable, and useless. 
And therefore avoid such games which require 
iauch time or long attendance, or which are 
apt to steal thy affections from more severe 
employments. For to whatsoever thou hast 
given thy affections, thou wilt not grudge to 
give thy time.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Flates.— When we issued the prospectus for the pres 
sent volume of the Repository, it was certainly our wish 
and intention, notwithstanding the premiums offered for 
the purpose of eliciting original communications, to 
embellish it quarterly with a handsome engraving. 
Finding, however, the expense of procuring lithographic 
plates, the amount of which we had not at that time as- 
certained, greater than we had anticipated; having 
been led, in answer to our inquiries on the subject, to 
believe that four might be obtained for a sum little 
exceeding what we have been obliged to pay for two, 
we cannot, though, were it in justice to ourselves practi- 
cable, it would still be our wish, engage to furnish 
those who have obliged us by their patronage with more 
than that number.—The fourteenth number will be 
accompanied by a plate. 


NEW AGENTS. 
New-York.—Charies Sentell, Waterloo; A, B. Gunn, 
East Bloomfield & Canandaigaa; William Walker, 
Jamestown ; Calvin Skinner, ?. M. Adams; B. Dodge, 


Mount Hope. 
1 





MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, 
Mr. David Vosbuig to Miss Albertine Crandell, both of 
Gheot. 

In Hillsdale, N. ¥. August 16th, by Thaddeus Reed, 
Esq. Mr. Henry Tyrrel, to Miss Calista Wright, of 
Sheffield, Mass. 

At Taghkaunic,’ by the Rev. Mr. Veeder, Mr. Henry 
Niver, of laghkanic, to Miss Molly Carle, of Copake. 

In Charleston, (Mass.) Joseph J. W. Niles, printer, to 
Miss Mary P. Rand. 


‘ DIED, 

At Columbia Ville, very suddenly, on the 2Jst ult, 
Mr. Annanias Teal, aged about 57 years. 

In Catskill, on the 234 ult. Hon. Garret Abeel, for- 
merly first Judge of Greene county, ia the 73d year of 
his age. 

In Albany, on the 2'st ult. of an apoplectic fit, John 
V. Henry, Esq. counselioz at law, aged about $4 years. 
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POR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
SUNSET. 


The sun sinks to his rest, 
While fleecy clouds along the western sky 
Unite to form a gorgeous canopy, 

In the illumined west. 


His last reclining rays 
Have tinged the mountain tops with golden bue; 
And the tall spire that glitters to the view— 
Reflects th’ expiring blaze. 


Hushed is the labourer’s song, 
And not a sound disturbs the calm repose, 
Save where the songstress of the evening throws 
Her plaintive notes along. 


The lake lies calm and still, 
Nor ruffling breeze disturbs its glassy breast, 
Reflecting all the glories of the west, 

And the o’erhanging hill. 


—The heavens have lost their glow: 
‘The mellow tints of twilight fade away, 
Nature assumes a garb of sober grey, 

And the shades deeper grow, 


The dark green woods around 
Which now were silent as the sleep of death, 
Seem quickened by an animated breath, 

And waft a rustling sound. 


And now the queen of night 
From silvery clouds that skirt the eastern sky, 
Pours o'er the scene a tide of brilliancy,— 
A purer, holier light. 
So with the good man’s faith, 
Though dark, portentous clouds around him roll, 
And shadows hover o’er his sinking soul, 
Triumphant is his death. Z. 





FoR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
STANZAS. 


The rose blooms fair, the lilies glow, 
The loveliest of the floral train ; 

But soon the ground, their beauties strow, 
They bloom, and die, to bloom again. 


But youth, with fresh and mantling bloom, 
But blossoms once, then fades away, 

And sinking in time’s frosty tomb, 
Goes quickly on to sure decay. 


THE ILLUMINATED CITY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The hills all glowed with festive light. 

And the royal city rejoiced by night ; 

‘There were lamps hung forth upon tower and tree ; 
Banners were lifted, and streaming free ; 

Every tall pillar was wreathed with fire ; 

Like a shooting meteor was every spire ; 

And the outline of many a dome on high 

Was traced as in stars, on the clear daik sky. 


OsMAR. 





I passed through the streets; there were throngs on 
throngs, — 

Tike sounds of the deep were their mingled songs ; 

There was music forth from each palace borne, 

A peal of the cymbal, the harp and horn; 

The forest beard it, te mountains rang, 

The hamlets woke to its haughty clang; 





Rich and victorious was every tone, 
Telling the land of her foes o’erthrown. 


Didst thou meet not a murmur for all the slain ? 
Thousands lie dead on the battle plain ! 

Gallant and true were the hearts that fell,— 

Grief in the homes they left must dwell ; 

Grief o’er the aspect of childhood spread, 

And bowing the beauty of woman’s head ; 

Didst thou hear, ’midst the songs, not one tender mean, 
For the many brave to their slumbers gone ? 


I saw not the face of a weeper there,— 

Too strong, perchance, was the bright lamp’s glare ! 

I heard not a wail, ’mid the joyous crowd,— 

The music of victory was all too loud ! 

Mighty it rolled on the winds afar, 

Shaking the streets like a conqueror’s car ; 

Through torches and streamers its floods swept by,— 
How could I listen for moan or sigh ? 


Turn then away, from life’s pageants turn, 

If its deep story thy heart would learn! 

Ever too bright is that outward show, 

Dazzling the eyes till they see not wo. 

But lift the proud mantle which hides from thy view 
The things thou shouldst gaze on, the sad and the true ; 
Nor fear to survey what its folds conceal, — 

So must thy spirit be taught to feel ! 


recess 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
‘** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 














Answer tothe PUZZLES in our last. 
Puz2ZLe I. 
Guile may surely be term'd the dark ckild-of Deceit, 
And less is an adjective known ; 
Combine them together, and then you will meet 
A word, out of fashion that’s grown. 
Puzz_e 11.—A Kiss, 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1 
I’m in every one’s way, yet no one I stop, 
My four horns each day 
Horizontally play, 
And my head is nail’d on at the top. 
II. 
I’m all head and arms, yet most folks agree, 
No one allures, or engages like me. 
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NOTICE. 


Post-Masters, Editors of Papers and others, who will 
act as agents; for every five subscribers, on advancing 
the Five Dollars free of postage, shall be entitled to six 
papers, and in the same ratio for a greater number. 

Will such of our subscribers as have leisure, exert 
themselves in our favour? : 

i? Persons wishing to subscribe for the 6th volume of 
the Repository, can be supplied with the previous num- 
bers. We have now on hand and for sale, two complete 
sets, including the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th volumes. 




















PRINTING. 
Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c, &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office, upon reasonable terms. 














RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

Lp All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to recejve attention, 
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